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INTRODUCTION 


This  book  is  based  upon  an  investigation  into  the  programme 
of  art  education  in  the  kindergartens  within  the  educational 
system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  investigation  was  held 
over  a  period  of  two  academic  years,  and  approximately  9,000 
children  of  four  to  six  years  of  age  took  part.  These  children 
were  enrolled  in  425  kindergartens  in  the  Province. 

Some  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  study  of  art  education 
for  these  young  people  required  the  use  of  smaller  numbers  of 
children  over  relatively  long  periods  of  time.  About  500  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  some  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  city  of  Toronto  took  part  in  this  longer  study. 

As  the  investigation  progressed,  and  as  findings  were 
recorded,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  prac¬ 
tising  kindergarten  teachers.  They  willingly  gave  their  help, 
and  provided  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  findings.  Inspectors  of  Schools  were  also  most  helpful 
in  submitting  examples  of  art  produced  in  the  kindergartens 
within  their  inspectoral  areas.  Furthermore,  the  art  supervisors 
and  other  school  officials  in  Toronto  assisted  in  many  ways  to 
make  this  study  possible. 

The  final  report  of  the  investigation  is  lengthy  and 
detailed.  This  book  is  a  digest  of  the  report  and  attempts 
to  present  an  outline  of  the  most  significant  discoveries  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  larger  volume.  In  this  publication  will  be  found 
a  discussion  of  a  number  of  topics  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
of  value  to  kindergarten  teachers.  Further,  it  is  anticipated 
that  some  of  the  information  may  be  of  value  to  parents  who 
watch  with  interest  (and  sometimes  also  with  some  bewilder¬ 
ment)  the  art  productions  of  their  children. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  topics  included  in  this  volume  are  as  follows:  what 
a  young  child  produces  in  art;  how  he  works;  the  supplies  and 
equipment  he  requires;  the  guidance  he  needs  and  the  progress 
he  makes. 

As  a  further  outcome  of  this  investigation  a  film  has  been 
produced.  This  film,  The  Beginning  of  Picture-Making ,  was 
made  by  Crawley  Films  Limited,  Ottawa,  for  the  International 
Film  Bureau,  Chicago.  The  film  follows  closely  and  presents 
in  rapid  summary,  some  of  the  discoveries  made  as  a  result 
of  two  years’  work  with  little  people  and  their  art. 
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Chapter  I 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Similarity  of  Child  Art  to  Adult  Art 

In  the  art  of  the  youngest  children  lie  the  essential 
characteristics  of  all  the  art  forms  known  to  man.  Although 
the  child’s  methods  of  working,  and  the  appearance  of  his  work 
may  have  a  number  of  surface  characteristics  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  age  group,  nevertheless,  his  activities  in  art  are  closely 
related  to  mankind’s  artistic  expressions  throughout  the  ages, 
rather  than  remote  from  them. 

Any  artist  worthy  of  the  name  approaches  his  work  with 
a  spirit  of  exploration.  Each  time  he  applies  paint  to  canvas,  or 
chisel  to  stone,  he  travels  into  the  new  and  the  unknown.  If 
his  expression  becomes  static,  he  ceases  to  be  an  artist,  because 
art  implies,  among  other  things,  a  continual  seeking  after  the 
meaning  of  man’s  relationship  to  his  environment.  Thus,  art 
is  a  statement  which  takes  the  form  of  a  visual  pattern,  or 
design,  and  presents  the  reactions  of  a  human  being  to  his 
experiences.  If  such  a  statement  is  successfully  presented,  it 
reveals  both  the  artist’s  feelings,  and  his  intellectual  penetration 
into  his  changing  world. 

The  process  just  described  applies  equally  well  to  the 
child  and  to  the  adult.  Children  explore  the  materials  with 
which  they  work,  creating  designs  which  reveal  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  the  world  around  them.  Of  course,  their 
designs  are  limited  by  the  degree  of  skill  they  possess,  while 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  content  of  their  work  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  immature  vision  and  experience  of  the  very 
young.  Nevertheless,  because  of  its  inspiration,  its  form,  and 
its  subject  matter,  the  art  of  children  lies  within  the  great 
tradition  of  man’s  artistic  expression. 
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2.  The  Need  for  Art  in  Education 

Until  some  years  ago,  systems  of  education  placed  such 
emphasis  upon  the  spoken  and  written  means  of  expression, 
that  the  means  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  arts  tended  to  be 
neglected.  Fortunately,  today  it  is  recognized  that  expression, 
when  limited  only  to  verbal,  and  in  particular  to  intellectual 
forms,  is  not  only  inadequate  for  most  people,  but  also 
unnatural.  This  is  particularly  true  when  applied  to  children. 
The  youngest  child,  by  using  broad  bodily  movement,  gesture 
of  head  and  hand,  sound,  and  drawn  symbol,  can  communicate 
many  thoughts  and  feelings  in  forms  other  than  verbal.  The 
same  applies,  of  course,  to  adults.  Music,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  dance  forms,  do  not  depend  upon  words  to  convey  the 
most  profound  or  the  most  subtle  messages. 

As  in  the  case  of  verbal  modes  of  communication,  the 
ability  to  present  ideas  by  means  of  art,  and  to  interpret  them, 
must  also  be  learned.  Because  the  symbols  used  in  art  are 
capable  of  expressing  the  whole  range  of  human  reaction,  an 
educated  people  must  be  able  to  create  and  to  interpret  these 
symbols.  Education  for  these  purposes  cannot  start  too  early, 
therefore,  nor  can  a  more  effective  beginning  be  made  than  in 
drawing,  painting,  modelling  and  general  constructive  work 
at  the  kindergarten  level. 


3.  The  Rewards  of  Art  Education 

In  exercising  his  human  abilities  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  art  forms,  the  child  has  personally  much  to  gain.  He 
is  provided  with  an  opportunity  of  preserving  his  natural  curi¬ 
osity,  and  of  exercising  his  senses  to  a  marked  degree.  As  he 
manipulates  the  media  of  art,  and  as  his  expression  clarifies, 
he  gains  insight  into  his  world.  He  develops  his  perceptive 
abilities  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  environment  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar,  and  which  he  can  best  understand.  By 
means  of  art  he  discovers  finally  how  to  express  more  ade¬ 
quately  both  feeling  and  thought  in  communicable  form.  It 
will  be  realized,  then,  that  although  art  is  a  matter  of  self- 
expression,  its  educational  goal  is  self-realization. 
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For  teachers,  the  rewards  of  art  education  are  not  less 
than  those  for  the  child.  Children  enjoy  art,  and  as  a  result, 
the  art  period  may  be  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  school  day 
for  both  the  teacher  and  her  class.  Moreover,  the  teacher  may 
find  in  the  children’s  work,  a  record  of  their  personalities,  so 
that  by  studying  their  output,  she  may  gain  greater  knowledge 
of  each  child  under  her  care.  Finally,  children  respond  quickly 
to  efficient  teaching  in  art,  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clearly  the  progress  they  make 
as  a  result  of  her  guidance. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  art  in  general  education, 
and  again,  because  a  child’s  introduction  to  art  must  be  skilfully 
handled,  this  book  will  discuss  in  some  detail  the  programme 
of  graphic  and  plastic  art  in  the  kindergarten. 


4.  Summary 

A  careful  study  of  the  programme  of  art  education  in  the 
kindergarten  reveals  a  number  of  important  facts  about  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  art.  The  art  work  produced  by  even  the  youngest 
children  takes  a  form  which  places  it  within  the  realm  of  true 
art.  Art  supplies  a  unique,  efficient  and  indispensable  method 
of  learning.  Through  art  activities  a  young  child  may  exercise 
his  senses,  his  emotions,  his  intellect,  and  his  perceptive  powers 
to  great  advantage.  The  programme  of  art  education  is  reward¬ 
ing  also  for  the  teacher,  since  it  affords  her  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  greater  insight  into  the  personalities  of  the  children 
under  her  care,  and  because  it  reveals  clearly  to  her  the 
effectiveness  of  her  teaching  methods. 


Chapter  II 


THE  ART  EXPRESSIONS  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

1.  The  Significance  of  Children's  Art 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  ART  PRODUCED  BY  9,000  CHILDREN  MAKES  IT 
possible  to  describe  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  some 
of  the  forms  generally  used  by  little  children  to  express  then- 
ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  most  necessary  for  adults  who  deal 
with  young  children  to  attempt  to  understand  the  forms  which 
they  produce  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  controlled 
marks  and  shapes  made  by  a  child  are  often  a  communication 
and  may  not  only  indicate  what  the  child  is  thinking,  but  also 
include  statements  about  his  fears,  his  sorrows,  his  joys,  his 
hopes,  and  his  frustrations. 


2.  The  Manipulative  Stage 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  every  mark  with  paint,  or  every 
form  in  paper  or  plasticine  produced  by  a  child  has  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  communication  of  thought  or  feeling.  Before  making 
marks  or  building  forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  mes¬ 
sage,  children  go  through  an  earlier  period  of  development. 
This  period  extends  from  the  child’s  first  appearance  at  kinder¬ 
garten,  or  from  his  first  experience  with  art  materials,  to  his 
discovery  and  use  of  a  recognizable  symbol.  The  period  is 
characterized  by  his  manipulation  of  materials  and  his  experi¬ 
mentation  with  them.  No  matter  what  medium  the  child  uses, 
his  procedure  is  the  same.  He  plays  with  a  material,  producing 
shapes  at  random.  In  time,  these  shapes  become  more  con¬ 
trolled,  in  the  sense  that  the  child  can  reproduce  them,  should 
he  choose  to  do  so.  Finally,  during  this  manipulative  stage,  a 
shape  is  recognized  by  the  child,  probably  because  it  has  a 
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certain  similarity  to  some  familiar  object.  This  shape  becomes 
his  first  symbol. 

The  duration  of  the  manipulative  stage  varies  for  indi¬ 
vidual  children.  A  number  of  factors  appear  to  govern  the 
length  of  time  in  which  a  child  remains  in  this  stage.  These 
include  the  nature  of  the  media  with  which  he  works;1  the 
extent  of  his  experience  with  any  medium;  and  the  appeal 
which  a  medium  may  have  for  him.2  Other  factors  affecting 
the  duration  of  the  manipulative  stage  appear  to  include  the 
child’s  mental  and  chronological  age,  his  general  health  and 
his  health  habits. 

Children  frequently  revert  from  the  representational  or 
symbol  stage,  to  the  manipulative  or  pre-symbol  stage.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  this  regression  may  be  found  in  an  absence  from 
school  for  a  period  of  several  days,  unfamiliarity  with  a  medium, 
poor  physical  health,  or  a  temporary  mental  upset.  The  more 
immature  the  child,  the  more  frequently  will  this  regression 
occur. 

It  should  be  noted  that  regression  from  the  symbol  to  the 
pre-symbol  stage  may  occur  in  many  cases,  and  that,  provided 
the  child  does  not  remain  in  the  latter  stage  for  too  long,  the 
teacher  should  feel  no  alarm  in  finding  evidences  of  this 
fluctuation.  Only  in  cases  of  prolonged  regression  must  she 
seek  the  underlying  causes  of  the  condition.3 

The  period  of  manipulation  is  a  happy  and  educative  one 
for  children.  The  normal  child  at  this  period  is  absorbed  by 
the  fun  of  playing  with  new  materials  in  two  and  three  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  by  the  adventure  of  exploration  into  the  properties 
of  the  materials  before  him.  So  great  is  his  interest  in  the 
material  that  he  frequently  fails  to  find  a  corresponding  interest 
in  the  art  forms  which  he  produces.  At  this  stage  he  is  a 
prolific  worker  for  short  periods  of  time,  responding  little  to 
motivation  apart  from  that  derived  from  the  material  itself. 

Once  he  becomes  oriented  to  the  environment  of  the 
kindergarten,  the  child  normally  develops  into  a  very  social 

xSee  pp.  15;  20-23. 

2The  greater  the  appeal  of  a  medium,  the  more  a  child  works  with  it. 
As  a  result  he  tends  to  reach  the  symbol  stage  earlier.  See  pp.  7,  15. 

8 A  change  from  such  media  as  finger  paint,  or  modelling  materials,  to 
paint  may  help  a  child  who  continues  in  the  manipulative  stage  after  a 
regression  from  the  symbol  stage. 
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person.  He  chats,  laughs,  and  handles  the  materials  of  other 
children,  as  well  as  his  own.  Moreover,  he  does  not  seem  to 
resent  the  additions  of  others  to  his  own  work. 

With  the  discovery  in  his  work  of  resemblances  to  known 
objects,  his  interest  begins  to  focus  more  upon  the  finished 
product.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  manipulation  of 
materials  still  holds  his  interest.  The  number  of  art  objects  he 
produces  usually  decreases,  while  the  detail  in  his  work 
increases,  as  does,  apparently,  the  importance  of  this  detail 
in  his  own  eyes.  However,  he  seems  to  enjoy  destroying  some 
of  his  creations  as  much  as  he  does  forming  them.  For  this 
reason,  he  is  not  at  this  period  particularly  interested  in  box 
or  wood  sculpture  which  cannot  easily  be  taken  apart.  (See 
Plates  15  and  16. )  Rather,  he  prefers  plastic  types  of  modelling 
material  or  paint. 

Because  a  child’s  paintings  are  perhaps  the  most  revealing 
part  of  his  work  at  this  stage,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them 
in  particular.  They  are,  of  course,  non-objective,  or  in  other 
words  devoid  of  forms  representing  objects  in  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  earliest  paintings  of  a  child  show  the  brush  marks 
placed  at  random  over  the  page  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
much  of  the  painting  surface  unused.  Little  unity  is  found 
in  the  composition  produced.  Often  the  painting  is  restricted 
to  such  a  small  part  of  the  painting  surface  that  it  appears  to 
be  cramped,  and  exhibits  little  or  no  feeling  for  balance. 

At  first,  the  child  prefers  to  use  one  colour  and  this  fact 
adds  to  the  lack  of  variety  in  much  of  his  preliminary  work. 
With  experience,  however,  and  with  his  gradual  adjustment 
to  the  general  environment  and  routine  of  the  kindergarten, 
he  produces  work  in  the  pre-symbol  stage  which  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  striking  aesthetic  qualities  of  unity  and  variety. 
(See  Plate  1.)  Moreover,  many  of  these  non-objective  paint¬ 
ings  seem  to  exhibit  strong  feeling.4 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manipulative  stage  is  a 
normal  one  for  the  young  child.  Care  must  be  taken  that  he 
is  not  unduly  forced  into  the  symbol  stage  before  he  is  ready 
for  it.  With  a  reasonable  variety  of  media,  with  experience  in 

4See  Rose  H.  Alschuler  and  La  Berta  Weiss  Hattwick,  Painting  and 
Personality  (Volume  1),  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947,  for  a 
discussion  of  emotional  content  in  the  non-objective  work  of  little  children. 
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their  manipulation,  and  with  a  minimum  of  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  the  symbol  or  representational  stage  appears 
in  due  course. 

3.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  a  Symbol 

As  stated  previously,  the  shapes  made  by  a  child 
during  his  manipulation  of  two-  and  three-dimensional 
materials  gradually  become  more  controlled.  In  time,  he  is 
able  to  reproduce  these  shapes  at  will.  From  these  controlled 
shapes  evolve  the  symbols  of  expression.  The  symbol  first 
to  appear  is  frequently  that  for  a  human  being.5  In  shape,  the 
entire  symbol  may  be  roughly  oval  or  circular,  and  may  first 
be  recognized  by  the  child  himself  as  “a  balloon,”  “a  ball,” 
or  “me.”  (See  Figure  1,  page  8.)  This  symbol  may, 
apparently,  become  generalized  in  the  child’s  mind  to  “a  girl” 
or  “a  boy,”  then  perhaps  to  members  of  the  family,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  human  race.  He  has  now  produced  a  symbol  for 
“man.”  (See  Plate  2.) 

The  child  quickly  enlarges  upon  his  first  discovered 
symbol.  In  the  beginning  it  may  emerge  as  a  head  with  eyes, 
and  perhaps  with  a  mouth  or  a  nose.  To  the  head  are  added 
other  parts  of  the  body  which  have  greatest  meaning  for  the 
child.  Limbs  are  often  attached  to  the  head  before  the  idea 
of  body  is  stated.  (See  Figure  2,  page  8.) 

The  symbol  for  human  beings  at  first  is  given  no  differenti¬ 
ation  in  sex  or  age.  (See  Figures  3-6,  page  8.)  Sometimes 
this  form  of  differentiation  does  not  occur  at  any  time  during 
the  kindergarten  years,  but  instead,  at  the  lower  grade  levels 
of  the  elementary  school.  Early  differentiation  in  sex  takes  the 
form  of  a  distinction  in  hair,  or  in  clothing,  or  in  both.  (See 
Figure  7  and  8,  page  8.)  Differences  in  age  are  represented 
in  variations  in  the  size  of  the  symbols,  and  sometimes  in 
accessories  of  clothing. 

The  detail  placed  in  any  symbol  develops  gradually.  This 
development,  however,  is  more  rapid  if  the  subject  holds  great 
interest  for  the  child.  For  example,  a  child  whose  parents  go 

eIn  about  54  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied,  this  symbol  was  the  first  to 
appear. 
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Diagrams  of  Symbols  Produced  by  Children.  Fig.  1-9;  symbols  for  human 
beings.  Fig.  10-13;  symbols  for  animals. 


1  The  manipulative  stage  in  which  a  child,  age  4'  j,  learns  the  properties  of  the 
medium.  Note  excellence  of  design. 


2  “I  am  asleep,’’  showing  a  symbol  for  a  human  being  shortly  after  the  child,  age 
4M>  has  discovered  it. 


-4  “Getting  in  line  for  a  bus,”  showing  how  a  child,  age  5,  has  mastered  a  symbol 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  repeat  it  at  will.  Note  pattern  achieved  by  repetition. 


5  “Me  carrying  eggs,”  shows  how  a  child,  age  5Vj,  has  progressed  in  developing  a 
symbol,  and  a  setting  for  the  symbol.  A  pictorial  unity  is  also  to  be  seen. 


6  “The  bears  asleep  and  Goldilocks.”  The  child,  age  5,  gives  human  character¬ 
istics  to  the  symbols  for  the  animals.  Note  the  balance  of  the  composition. 


7  "Driving  in  our  new  car  to  visit  Grandpa.”  The  painter,  age  6,  has  developed 
a  pictorial  unity  in  her  work,  and  significant  detail  in  her  symbols.  Note  that 
the  sky  touches  the  horizon. 


S  ‘Me  at  my  house.”  The  child,  age  5!1>,  paints  with  a  strong  visual  pattern 
showing  a  satisfying  variety  within  unity. 
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out  frequently  in  evening  dress  might  place  emphasis  upon 
detail  in  costumes  to  a  marked  degree. 

As  the  child  perfects,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  a  symbol  for 
any  object,  he  endows  it  with  all  the  knowledge  he  has  concern¬ 
ing  it.  As  this  knowledge  increases,  he  becomes  aware  that 
there  exist  similar  objects  having  important  differences.  Thus 
he  is  challenged  not  only  to  generalize  but  at  the  same  time 
to  create  new  symbols  in  order  to  express  his  new  perceptions. 
In  the  case  of  symbols  for  human  beings,  for  example,  he  must 
finally  develop  those,  not  only  for  “a  man,”  but  also  for  specific 
people  such  as  “Mother,”  “Auntie,”  “the  policeman”  and  “the 
doctor.”  (See  Figure  7  and  8,  page  8.) 

Often,  the  symbol  for  human  beings  is  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  child  attempts  to  form  symbols  for  other 
objects.  Whatever  objects  are  subsequently  depicted  in  symbol 
form  will  depend  upon  the  child's  actual  or  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences  which  hold  the  greatest  interest  for  him.  The  symbols 
most  frequently  chosen  by  children,  once  they  have  established 
those  for  human  beings,  are  formed  to  represent  buildings  ( See 
Figure  22-25,  page  10);  mechanical  objects  (See  Figure  14-17, 
page  10);  animals  (See  Figure  10-13,  page  8);  trees  (See 
Figure  18-21,  page  10);  furniture  and  toys;  flowers  (See  Figure 
26-29,  page  10.  Frequency  in  depicting  objects  generally  fol¬ 
lows  the  order  given.*  Of  course,  nearly  every  child  selects 
some  objects  of  particular  interest  to  himself  as  well  as  those 
listed. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  all  symbols  are  subject  to 
the  evolutionary  process  previously  described  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  those  for  human  beings.  The  same 
process  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  such  objects  as 
trees  (See  Figure  18-21);  flowers  (See  Figure  26-29);  buildings 
(See  Figure  22-25)  and  mechanical  objects  (See  Figure  14-17). 
At  first,  the  child  uses  crude  marks  to  delineate  an  object. 
Practice  allows  him  to  repeat  the  newly  discovered  form  at  will, 
until  finally  embellishments  in  detail  appear. 

eFor  example,  the  children  studied  made  use  of  symbols  for  the  objects 
named  in  the  following  approximate  percentages  of  their  total  work:  human, 
56  per  cent;  buildings,  36  per  cent;  general,  24  per  cent;  mechanical  objects, 
15  per  cent;  animals,  11  per  cent;  trees,  7  per  cent;  furniture  and  toys,  3 
per  cent;  flowers,  1  per  cent, 
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Diagrams  of  Symbols  Produced  by  Children.  Fig.  14-17;  symbols  for 
mechanical  objects.  Fig.  18-21;  symbols  for  trees.  Fig.  22-25;  symbols  for 
buildings.  Fig.  26-29;  symbols  for  flowers. 
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The  symbols  formed  to  represent  animals  are  particularly 
interesting  (See  Figure  10-13,  page  8).  A  feature  common  to 
nearly  all  such  symbols  is  that  their  human  characteristics  out¬ 
weigh  the  animal  attributes.  In  the  beginning,  the  only  animal 
characteristics  are  marks  to  represent  the  most  obvious  appen¬ 
dages,  such  as  tails  and  horns.  These  are  fixed  to  a  basic 
symbol  having  qualities  more  human  than  animal.  Frequently, 
'mother”  animals  are  endowed  with  clothing,  which  makes 
them  even  more  human  than  the  other  depicted  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  As  the  work  of  a  child  matures,  however, 
his  symbols  for  animals  tend  to  become  more  animal-like  (See 
Figure  13). 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  preceding  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  symbols  apply  to  production  in  art  in  both  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  materials.  Regardless  of  the  medium  used,  a 
child  develops  symbols  from  random  shapes,  and  later,  more 
controlled  forms.  Later,  he  produces  more  specific  symbols  to 
which  he  adds  details  having  significance  for  him. 


4.  Developments  in  Expression 

Following  the  formation  of  symbols,  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  developments  may  frequently  be  found 
in  the  artistic  expressions  of  little  children.  After  the  mastery 
of  one  or  more  symbols,  a  child  may  attempt  to  establish  such 
items  as  borders,  base-lines,  skies  and  backgrounds  to  surround 
the  symbols.  Furthermore,  some  easily  recognized  types  of 
composition  result  which  may  be  called  “fold-over,”  “X-ray” 
and  “series”  pictures. 

A  border  in  some  pictures  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
the  child  may  use  the  edge  of  his  paper  to  furnish  a  guide  for 
his  brush.  Sometimes,  a  child  produces  several  borders  in 
different  colours  on  the  one  sheet.  Occasionally,  a  whole  page 
may  be  filled  with  “borders”  as  the  child  becomes  fascinated 
with  this  type  of  play  and  forgets  to  use  his  newly-discovered 
symbols. 

Outlines  for  rooms  appear  to  be  closely  linked  with  borders. 
Rarely  does  a  child  in  kindergarten  first  indicate  a  floor  as  a 
base-line.  Instead,  he  is  more  likely  to  paint  a  four-sided  figure 
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around  the  symbols  for  human  beings,  which  are  then  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  standing  on  the  floor. 

When  a  base-line  emerges,  it  is  usually  presented  at  first 
as  a  single  line  across  a  page,  or  as  a  solid  mass  extending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Not  infrequently,  children  use  the  lower 
edge  of  the  page  as  a  base-line.7  The  placement  of  symbols 
for  objects  in  relation  to  a  base-line  is  interesting.  Some  objects 
may  be  grounded  to  the  base-line,"  while  others  in  the  same 
picture  may  be  left  floating  in  space.9  Base-lines  are  occasion¬ 
ally  extended  in  concept  to  form  hills  or  steps,  or  are  used  to 
represent  sidewalks  or  railway  tracks.  In  such  cases  they  are 
usually  ornamented  with  lines  or  with  masses  of  colour,  or  with 
both.  Quite  frequently,  a  single  picture  may  combine  several 
of  these  features  related  to  base-lines.10 

Symbols  for  sky  begin  to  appear  in  pictures  once  a  child 
is  familiar  with  one  or  more  of  the  symbols  used  more  frequently 
by  beginners.11  The  sky  is  usually  indicated  by  means  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  paint  of  any  colour,  at  the  top  of  the  page.  ( See 
Plates  5  and  8. )  Often  used  with  the  symbol  for  sky  is  that  for 
sun,  which  is  depicted  as  a  circular  shape  to  which  are  attached 
radiating  lines.  ( See  Plate  8. )  Only  rarely  is  the  sky  painted 
in  solid  colour  to  touch  the  base-line.  (See  Plate  7.) 

Treatment  for  backgrounds  develops  slowly,  and  then 
often  does  not  constitute  a  true  background.  The  child,  wish¬ 
ing  to  add  further  information  to  his  picture,  and  finding  the 
only  available  space  in  what  might  be  background  in  a  more 
mature  production,  may  place  his  additional  thoughts  in  the 
only  space  left  for  his  ideas.  Other  children  who  have  nothing 
more  to  state  concerning  their  major  symbols,  but  who  find 
some  space  for  painting,  may  manipulate  colour  in  this  area 
(See  Plate  5),  or  may  add  symbols  having  no  relationship  to 
the  central  theme. 

Frequently,  a  child  extends  in  size  certain  parts  of  a  symbol 
in  order  to  emphasize  an  idea  related  to  the  symbol  as  a  whole. 

78  per  cent  of  168  children  studied  during  the  Easter  term  used  the  edges 
of  the  paper  in  this  way.  (See  Plate  6.) 

8Found  in  20  per  cent  of  the  pictures  produced  by  168  children  during 
the  Easter  term.  (See  Plate  6.) 

ell  per  cent  of  the  pictures.  (See  Plate  4.) 

,0In  all  the  pictures  produced  by  children  with  eight  months’  experience 
in  art,  29.45  per  cent  contained  base-lines  of  some  sort;  70.55  per  cent  did  not. 

irBy  eight  months,  sky  appeared  in  62.2  per  cent  of  pictures  studied. 
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(See  Plate  5.)  To  present  the  idea,  “I  am  eating  an  apple,” 
for  example,  the  teeth  might  be  delineated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  out  of  all  physical  proportions  to  the  head. 

The  types  of  pictures  classified  as  “fold-over,”  “X-ray”  and 
“series”  are  well  known  to  people  who  observe  little  children 
produce  art  work.  In  the  “fold-over”  type  of  presentation,  the 
child  depicts  symbols  for  objects  which  are  apparently  lying 
on  their  sides  or  standing  upside  down.  ( See  Plate  9. )  Only 
by  mentally  inverting  them,  or  folding  them  back  into  normal 
position  can  they  be  brought  into  their  true  physical  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  objects.  This  type  of  presentation  may  be  seen 
frequently  in  drawings  of  chimneys,  (See  Plate  8),  or  of  legs 
of  chairs  and  tables.  In  the  “X-ray”  type  of  work  one  object 
may  be  seen  through  another.  (See  Figure  17,  page  10,  and 
Figure  25,  page  10.)  Chairs  may  show  through  people,  or 
people  through  buildings.  The  “series”  picture  illustrates  a 
number  of  events  connected  in  thought  but  remote  in  time  and 
space.  All  three  types  of  expression  may  occur  frequently  in 
the  work  of  young  children.12  They  are  considered  normal 
modes  of  expression,  since  they  depict  characteristic  thinking 
on  the  part  of  children  at  this  level. 


5.  Effects  upon  Children  of  Symbols  Designed 

by  Adults 

It  will  be  realized  that  children  progress  in  their 
expression  in  art  according  to  a  normal  pattern  of  growth. 
Manipulation  gives  way  to  basic  symbols,  while  later  these  sym- 
boys  become  more  highly  differentiated,  and,  hence,  increas¬ 
ingly  comprehensible.  At  no  time  in  the  kindergarten,  how¬ 
ever,  does  the  children’s  work  normally  resemble  that  of  an 
adult.  It  is  reasonable  that  this  should  be  the  case  since  the 
child’s  mind,  which  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  his  art  work,  is 
not  the  mind  of  a  grown-up. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  some  adults  who  either  become 
impatient  with  the  apparently  slow  rate  of  development  which 
is  normal  to  children,  or  are  dissatisfied  with  the  normal  appear- 

12Up  to  14  per  cent  of  drawings  studied  showed  indications  of  some 
of  these  types  of  expression. 
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ance  of  children’s  production  in  art.  With  the  intention  of 
hastening  development,  or  of  improving  skill  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  art  work,  some  adults  have  designed  symbols  of 
their  own,  for  use  in  the  kindergarten,  and  for  young  children 
in  general.  Some  of  these  symbols  may  have  the  surface 
appearance  of  the  production  of  children,  although  upon 
analysis,  they  are  not  in  reality  childlike  in  any  manner.  Typical 
symbols  produced  by  adults,  and  later  copied  by  children,  are 
often  formed  upon  what  are  called  ‘  basic  shapes.  ’  Three 
circles  may  form  a  snowman;  two  circles  a  chicken;  an  oblong 
may  represent  a  table. 

The  effects  of  these  symbols  upon  the  development  of 
children  has  been  studied.  It  has  been  found  that  their  use 
interferes,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with  the  development  in 
artistic  expression  of  all  children  who  are  subjected  to  them. 
Young  children  who  are  asked  to  copy  adult  symbols  appear 
to  be  retarded,  at  least  for  the  length  of  time  they  use  the 
symbols,  in  comparison  with  children  who  devise  their  own. 
Children,  who  formerly  were  advised  to  copy  adult  symbols, 
but  who  later  were  given  freedom  to  follow  the  normal  pro¬ 
cedures  in  art,  appeared  to  be  greatly  handicapped  when  they 
attempted  to  express  their  own  ideas.  The  copied  symbols 
affected  the  output  of  some  of  these  children  for  the  period  of 
two  years  during  which  this  study  was  made.13  In  cases  where  a 
teacher  gave  some  children  an  adult  symbol  for  a  flower,  for 
example,  it  was  observed  that  little  or  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  children’s  own  symbols  for  flowers.  Rather,  the  chil¬ 
dren  continued  to  repeat  the  adult  symbol  for  this  object.  The 
children  were  able  to  make  progress,  however,  in  the  symbols 
they  devised  for  other  objects.  Unfortunately,  when  an  adult 
gives  a  child  grown-up  symbols  for  many  objects,  the  child’s 
opportunities  for  development  in  art  obviously  become 
extremely  few.  In  such  cases  the  child  tends  to  become  a 
problem  in  the  classroom,  since  he  has  difficulty  in  thinking  for 
himself,  and,  hence,  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  fellows. 

13The  effects  were  studied  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  the  subsequent 
remarks  refer  to  that  period  of  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  effects  mentioned 
may  be  operative  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
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6.  The  Aesthetic  Qualities  in  the  Art  Production 
of  Children  in  the  Symbol  Stage 

As  stated  previously,  the  earliest  art  output  of  a  junior 
kindergarten  child  shows,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  little 
aesthetic  merit.  The  work  is  usually  deficient  in  visual  unity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  either  lacking  in  balance,  or  is  with¬ 
out  rhythm.  Generally,  the  child  at  this  level  shows  little  feel¬ 
ing  for  space  as  an  element  of  composition.  Variety  in  the  use 
of  the  elements,  and  particularly  in  line  may  often  reach  a 
condition  of  confusion.  (See  Plate  3.)  By  means  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  media,  and  as  a  result  of  a  normal  process  of 
orientation  in  the  social  setting  of  the  kindergarten,  the  work 
becomes  aesthetically  more  coherent.  Aesthetic  qualities 
develop  naturally  and  improve  rapidly.  Regressions  in  these 
qualities  may  appear  periodically,  however,  should  the  child 
suffer  some  form  of  mental  or  physical  disturbance.  Regressions 
may  also  be  caused  by  allowing  a  child  insufficient  time  to  finish 
a  picture.  Domination  on  the  part  of  an  adult  related  either 
to  design,  to  a  symbol,  or  to  an  idea,  may  affect  aesthetic 
quality.  Again,  regression  may  occur  because  the  child  has 
temporarily  concentrated  upon  developing  a  new  symbol  and 
in  doing  so,  forgets  his  picture  as  a  whole.  Immature  children 
are  more  subject  to  regression  in  this  respect  than  are  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

The  means  most  frequently  used  by  the  kindergarten  child 
to  give  unity  to  his  pictures,  is  that  of  establishing  a  centre  of 
interest.14  The  majority  of  children  form  their  centres  of 
interest  by  making  their  central  symbols  large.  ( See  Plate  6. ) 
They  also  make  these  symbols  more  outstanding  in  colour,  and 
frequently  decorate  them  with  greater  detail. 

As  well  as  establishing  centres  of  interest,  the  children 
generally  make  use  of  two  other  means  of  achieving  unity  in 
their  work.  They  establish  series  of  rhythms,  and  they  achieve 
a  balance.16  Rhythm  is  apparent  in  the  use  of  line,  or  in  series 
of  colour  masses  or  dots.  ( See  Plates  1,  4,  5. ) 

14  Of  9,000  pictures  studied,  about  57  per  cent  had  a  clearly  defined  centre 
of  interest;  about  42  per  cent  had  no  centre  of  interest,  while  the  small 
remainder  had  more  than  one  centre  of  interest. 

16Of  the  pictures  studied,  52  per  cent  clearly  showed  some  rhythm,  while 
66  per  cent  exhibited  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  balance. 
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In  drawing  and  painting,  the  kindergarten  child  is  usually 
somewhat  handicapped  in  achieving  variety  in  his  work.  The 
large  brushes  and  the  standard  size  of  crayons  used  prevent  him 
from  varying  the  thickness  of  line.  His  method  of  working  with 
full  pressure  on  the  brush,  as  well  as  his  marked  preference  for 
delineation  in  outline,  also  tend  to  interfere  with  variety  in 
the  work.  Some  variety  is  achieved  by  the  changing  directions 
of  the  line  used,  since  even  the  youngest  children  can  trace 
lines  which  change  from  straight  to  curved,  and  from  rippling 
to  flowing.  (See  Plates  1,  7.)  Since  the  young  child  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  find  some  security  in  his  ability  to  reproduce  at  will  a 
newly  discovered  symbol,  he  is  more  likely  to  use  repetition  of 
shape,  rather  than  variation.  (See  Plate  4.)  In  colour,  how¬ 
ever,  children  find  the  greatest  scope  for  variety,  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  percentage  of  children  take  advantage  of  this 
fact.18 


7.  Working  Methods  of  Children  in  the  Symbol  Stage 

Methods  of  working  used  by  kindergarten  children  in  the 
symbol  stage  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  medium  they 
employ.  The  child,  for  example,  who  uses  wood  or  boxes  as 
his  medium,  necessarily  works  in  mass.  (See  Plates  15,  16.) 
The  child  who  works  with  plastic  modelling  material,  has  a 
choice  of  working  in  outline  or  in  mass.  He  may  select  either 
method,  but  prefers  as  a  rule  to  work  in  mass.  ( See  Plates  13, 
14.)  Most  children  use  mass  when  working  with  cut  paper. 
(See  Plates  11,  12.)  With  paint  or  crayon,  however,  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  method  of  painting  or  drawing  selected  by  the 
majority  of  children  is  to  work  in  outline.17  When  children 
change  from  a  three-dimensional  medium  to  one  in  two  dimen¬ 
sions,  there  is  a  tendency  for  an  increased  number  of  children 
to  attempt  to  draw  or  paint  in  mass. 

16It  might  be  observed  that  children  are  quick  to  use  their  tactile  sense. 
Given  suitable  opportunity  to  work  with  materials  having  various  textures,  they 
develop  patterns  showing  not  only  pleasant  variety,  but  also  coherence  of 
structure.  (See  Plate  11.)  Many  kindergartens  seem  not  yet  to  have  provided 
sufficient  opportunity  for  children  to  experiment  with  materials  of  different 
textures. 

17About  63  per  cent  of  the  children  studied,  worked  entirely  in  outline 
while  painting. 
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Symbols  are  usually  painted  from  the  top  down,  and  as 
a  rule  are  placed  right  side  up  on  the  page.  Cases  may  be 
observed,  however,  in  which  a  child  will  draw  a  symbol  from 
the  feet  up,  while  in  a  few  instances,  the  symbol  may  be  painted 
from  an  upside  down  position.  Some  children  move  around  the 
painting  surface  as  they  work,  particularly  when  working  on  the 
floor,  while  others  move  the  paper  in  various  positions.  Many 
other  individual  methods  of  handling  media  may  also  be 
observed.  Within  reasonable  limits,  children  should  be 
allowed  freedom  to  use  the  methods  and  techniques  which  best 
suit  them  individually.  The  methods  and  techniques  selected 
are  personal  matters  which  probably  have  a  connection  with 
both  physical  and  phychological  development. 

Children  select  a  colour  by  reason  of  its  availability, 
because  it  appeals  to  them,  or  because  it  has  a  symbolic  rather 
than  an  actual  relationship  to  nature.18 

The  attitudes  of  young  children  in  the  symbol  stage  toward 
their  work  varies  with  individual  cases.  Some  children  appear 
to  derive  their  greatest  pleasure  from  the  art  activity,  while 
others  seem  to  find  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  finished  product. 
A  few  seem  to  find  equal  pleasure  in  both  the  process  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  finished  work. 

8.  Summary 

Young  children  pass  through  a  number  of  clearly  defined 
stages  in  their  artistic  development.  At  first  they  manipulate 
materials,  while  later  they  produce  symbols  to  depict  objects 
within  their  experience.  The  symbols  are  subsequently 
endowed  with  greater  detail  and  are  related  to  an  environ¬ 
ment.  This  process  of  development  cannot  successfully  be 
hurried,  nor  should  an  adult  substitute  other  forms  or  symbols 
for  those  created  by  the  children.  In  due  course  of  time  chil¬ 
dren  make  marked  progress  in  the  clarity  and  in  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  their  expressions  in  both  two-  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  art  forms.  Most  children  discover  working  methods 
which  best  suit  themselves.  Within  reasonable  limits,  a  teacher 
should  allow  them  freedom  to  work  in  the  manner  they  adopt. 

18 About  75  per  cent  of  the  children  studied,  selected  colour  because  of 
preference  or  because  of  its  availability.  The  remaining  children  selected 
colours  closely  related  to  nature,  such  as:  yellow  for  sun,  green  for  grass. 
These  colours  were  symbolic  in  the  sense  that  they  became  fixed  for  sun  or 
grass,  and  were  not  changed  by  the  children  to  suit  the  various  alterations  of 
colour  in  nature. 


Chapter  III 


THE  PHYSICAL  SETTING  AND  THE 
MATERIALS  FOR  ART  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

1.  Working  Surfaces 

A  SUITABLE  SETTING  FOR  ART  ACTIVITIES  DEPENDS,  OF  COURSE, 
upon  the  number  of  children  concerned,  and  upon  the  variety 
and  size  of  the  materials  used.  Since  small  children  generally 
work  with  relatively  large  materials,  and  again,  since  they  are  in 
continual  movement  when  they  work,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
each  child  with  a  fairly  large  space  to  perform  his  art  activities. 
Low  tables  may  be  used,  while  two  children  may  work  together 
at  one  table  with  such  materials  as  crayons,  paper  for  cutting  and 
pasting,  and  with  boxes  and  paper  for  box  sculpture.  Children 
using  larger  types  of  box  and  wood  sculpture,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  painting  require  individual  tables.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  tables  are  not  available,  the  floor  of  the  kindergarten 
makes  a  practical  place  for  working  with  all  types  of  material. 
Easels  are  useful  for  painting,  but  since  they  require  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  space,  and  are  not  suitable  for  activities  in 
three-dimensional  materials,  they  are  not  as  useful  as  tables. 
As  a  substitute  for  easels,  large  sheets  of  building  board  may  be 
fastened  to  the  walls. 

2.  Storage  and  Arrangement  of  Materials 

According  to  teachers,  it  appears  that  the  kindergarten 
has  yet  to  be  designed  which  contains  sufficient  storage  space 
of  a  suitable  nature.  Ideally,  each  type  of  material  should  have 
its  own  storage  cupboards,  equipped  with  low  shelves.  The 
cupboards  might  be  movable  or  stationary,  although  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  types  in  the  one  classroom  is  even  more 
practical. 
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It  is  recommended  that  supplies  should  be  arranged  so 
that  children  may,  in  time,  procure  them  by  themselves. 
If  crayons  are  used,  a  series  of  paper  plates  could  hold 
individual  colours.  Near  the  crayons  could  be  placed  the 
paper  to  be  used  with  them.  Modelling  materials  might  be 
rolled  into  balls  and  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  until  they  are 
about  to  be  used.  To  plasticine,  a  small  quantity  of  vaseline 
should  be  added,  and  it  should  then  be  stored  in  a  warm  place. 
Paper  for  wiping  fingers,  together  with  paper  or  oilcloth  mats, 
on  which  the  children  may  manipulate  the  material,  should  be 
placed  near  the  modelling  supplies. 

For  cutting  and  pasting  activities,  empty  paper  plates  to 
be  used  as  trays,  papers  for  wiping  fingers,  papers  for  holding 
paste,  jars  of  paste  and  spoons,  paste  brushes  or  sticks,  scissors 
and  background  papers  on  which  work  is  to  be  pasted,  should 
be  available.  Near  all  these  materials  and  tools  should  be  placed 
boxes  containing  coloured  paper  scraps. 

All  surfaces  holding  supplies  for  finger  painting  should  be 
covered  with  oilcloth.  The  surfaces  should  then  support  either 
a  pan  of  water,  or  a  jar  of  water,  and  a  sponge,  finger  painting 
papers,  newspapers,  a  jar  of  finger  paint  and  a  spoon.  The 
working  space  for  finger  painting  (also  covered  with  oilcloth) 
should  be  arranged  as  close  as  possible  to  the  supplies. 

Paint  might  be  mixed  for  beginners  in  large  jars  capable 
of  supporting  up  to  five  brushes.  Later,  when  children  have  had 
experience  in  painting,  sets  of  four  colours  might  be  arranged 
for  their  use  in  wooden  or  cardboard  boxes.  Each  jar  should 
have  its  own  brush,  and  when  the  brushes  are  not  in  use  they 
should  be  stored,  end  up,  in  glass  jars.  On  the  table  holding 
the  collections  of  paint,  should  be  placed  the  paper  for  painting. 
If  the  floor  is  used  for  painting,  paper  mats  should  be  laid  over 
it.  The  mats  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  paper 
for  at  least  two  children,  and  for  one  set  of  paints  in  a  box. 

Arrangements  for  box  sculpture  require  working  tables 
on  which  are  placed  glue  sticks,  paper  plates  on  which  to  place 
both  these  sticks  and  dishes  of  glue.  The  boxes  to  form  the 
sculpture  may  be  placed  in  cartons  situated  under  the  tables. 
Wood  sculpture  requires  low  carpenters  benches,  glue,  sticks, 
hammers  and  nails. 
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3.  Popularity  of  Materials 

Observation  of  children  in  kindergartens  shows  that  paint 
is  the  most  popular  medium.  Second  choice  in  popularity  is 
the  wax  crayon,  while  third  is  paper  for  cutting.  Fourth 
choice  is  found  in  one  of  the  following:  materials  for  box  sculp¬ 
ture  or  wood  sculpture;  paint  for  finger  painting;  soft  pencils; 
coloured  chalks;  charcoal;  flour  and  salt  dough;  paper  pulp; 
clay;  and  asbestos  dough.  These  materials  in  fourth  place  are 
usually  popular  at  their  first  introduction,  but  do  not  appear 
to  reach  the  general  popularity  of  the  materials  mentioned 
previously. 


4.  Suitability  of  Materials 

• 

In  selecting  materials  for  young  children  to  use,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  a  number  of  considerations.  Any  material  must 
attract  a  child  to  explore  its  potentialities,  either  as  something 
to  be  manipulated,  or  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 
The  stage  of  development  at  which  a  child  finds  himself  will, 
of  course,  determine  whether  he  will  use  the  material  for 
manipulation,  or  for  expression.  If  the  material  is  two-dimen¬ 
sional,  such  as  paint,  it  must  have  a  maximum  covering  power 
with  a  minimum  effort;  if  three-dimensional,  such  as  plasticine,  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  manipulated  according  to  the  “addi¬ 
tive”  method  of  construction.  Most  little  children  like  to  add 
pieces  to  an  object  being  constructed.  They  do  not  usually 
appear  to  conceive  an  object  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  detail, 
but  rather  seem  to  build  up  their  ideas,  item  by  item.  This 
method  of  working  frequently  applies,  of  course,  to  work  in  two 
dimensions  as  well  as  to  that  in  three.  The  materials  which 
appear  best  to  satisfy  these  considerations,  as  well  as  meeting 
the  obvious  requirement  of  moderate  cost,  are  as  follows: 
tempera”  or  poster  paint  used  with  long  handled  brushes  of 
hog  bristle;  wax  crayons;  paper  and  assorted  scrap  materials 
such  as  felt,  cloth  remnants,  absorbent  cotton;  scraps  of  wood, 
empty  spools,  and  blocks  for  wood  sculpture;  old  boxes  of 
various  sizes  for  box  sculpture;  and  finally  plasticine,  or  a 
similar  plastic  material  for  modelling. 
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Numerous  experiments  were  conducted  to  discover  the  most 
suitable  size  and  specific  type  of  these  materials.  Children  were 
allowed  to  select  materials  of  many  kinds,  while  their  subse¬ 
quent  behaviour  and  art  output  were  studied.  It  should  be 
stated  in  advance  that  most  children  seem  to  accept  any  type 
or  colour  of  paper  with  equal  readiness,  whether  or  not  it  is 
actually  suitable  for  painting.1  The  teacher  must  select  paper 
which  she  knows  from  her  own  experience  is  most  appropriate. 
On  the  basis  of  the  children’s  output,  paper  18"  x  24"  in  size, 
appears  to  be  suitable  for  young  children,  when  they  use 
“tempera”  paint  and  large  brushes.  Cream,  tinted,  or  even 
printed  newsprint,  manilla,  wrapping,  or  wall  paper  are  all 
suitable. 

For  work  with  wax  crayons,  cream,  manilla,  or  grey 
“sugar”  papers  make  the  best  backgrounds,  while  12"  x  18" 
appears  to  be  most  satisfactory  size  for  the  majority  of  children. 
For  paper  cutting,  and  pasting,  manilla  or  tinted  construction 
paper,  12"  x  18"  in  size,  seems  most  acceptable. 

The  sizes  of  paper  stated  previously  appear  to  be  most 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  children.  However,  a  few  children 
work  naturally  on  a  larger  scale,  while  a  few  others  show  a 
marked  preference  to  work  in  miniature.  Such  children  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  working  according  to  their  natural 
inclinations. 

From  observations  of  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments 
in  which  children  were  given  no  choice  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  paper,  some  interesting  facts  were  gathered.  The  children 
evidently  found  difficulty  in  painting  and  in  cut  paper  work, 
if  the  sizes  of  paper  they  used  were  varied  to  any  marked 
degree.  Likewise,  marked  variations  in  the  tone  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  cause  confusion.  Papers  in  darker  tones  interfered 
with  their  pictorial  expression,  since  they  tended  to  make  the 
children  omit  treatment  of  such  items  as  sky  and  ground. 

Most  “tempera”  or  poster  paint  of  a  good  quality  in  either 
dry  or  liquid  form  is  suitable.  Small  crayons  tend  to  cramp  a 
young  child’s  hand,  while  hard  wax  crayons,  or  those  with  a 
clay  base,  quickly  tire  children.  Soft  wax  crayons  of  good 

Hn  selecting  paper  from  the  wide  variety  placed  before  them,  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  children  studied,  showed  marked  concern  over  size  and 

colour  of  paper. 
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quality  having  a  relatively  large  diameter,  and  preferably 
mapped  in  paper,  are  satisfactory  for  the  use  of  most  young 
children. 


5.  Introduction  and  Presentation  of  Materials 

Children  find  greater  difficulty  in  manipulating  certain 
materials  than  they  do  others.  The  following  list  of  materials 
is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  increasing  order  of  difficulty  which 
most  children  appear  to  find  in  using  them:  plasticine  or  other 
modelling  materials,  finger  paint,  crayons,  poster  paint, 
materials  for  wood  sculpture,  materials  for  cutting  and  pasting, 
materials  for  box  sculpture. 

Observations  in  several  classrooms  suggest  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  unfamiliar  art  material  is  best  made  immediately 
after  a  rest  period,  when  the  children’s  minds  are  fresh.  The 
new  material  should  be  discussed;  also,  some  demonstration 
should  be  presented  to  display  its  peculiar  properties  and  to 
illustrate  the  tools  which  are  used  with  it.  A  few  children  may 
be  asked  to  manipulate  the  material  before  the  eyes  of  their 
classmates.  The  teacher  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  each  child  may  procure  his  supplies;  while  later, 
she  must  show  how  the  supplies  should  be  returned.  In  both 
these  operations,  careful  supervision  must  be  maintained  to 
see  that  the  children  acquire  working  habits  acceptable  to  the 
group.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  only  one  new 
type  of  material  can  be  successfully  introduced  at  a  time,  and 
that  a  new  medium  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  children 
have  acquired  desirable  habits  concerning  the  medium  in  hand. 

It  appears  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  to  restrict  the 
art  period  to  the  use  of  only  one  type  of  materials,  once  the 
children  have  learned  to  use  many  types.  Indeed,  such  restric¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended.  Depending  upon  their 
age,  little  children  take  from  two  to  five  months  to  learn  how 
to  use  most  of  the  media  listed  on  this  page.  As  the 
children  gain  mastery  over  several  materials,  the  teacher  may 
be  expected  to  allow  them  to  choose  the  medium  they  would 
prefer  to  use.  Because  of  the  popularity  of  paint,  however, 
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the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  numbers  select¬ 
ing  this  medium  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  every  child  has 
a  maximum  number  of  opportunities  to  use  it. 

The  distribution  and  general  control  of  materials  are 
matters  for  each  teacher  to  work  out  for  herself.  Experienced 
teachers  of  young  children  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
efficient  arrangements  which  suit  their  particular  situations. 

6.  Toys  and  Art  Materials 

Various  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  whether  or  not  toys  and  materials  such  as  blocks,  pegs 
and  peg  boards,  as  well  as  beads  for  stringing  had  any  effect 
upon  the  art  programme  in  kindergartens. 

The  most  immature  children  appear  to  enjoy  playing  with 
these  materials.  As  children  mature  mentally,  physically  and 
socially,  it  is  apparent  that  the  popularity  of  these  materials 
decreases,  while  that  of  art  materials  increases.  The  toys  and 
devices  for  "‘busy  work”  appear  to  have  a  place  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  however,  since  they  tend  to  link  a  child  with  his  home 
environment.  Nevertheless,  to  prolong  their  use,  once  the  child 
is  ready  for  other  more  educative  materials,  seems  unwise.  In 
summary,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  play  materials  are 
valuable  to  the  extent  that  they  assist  the  child  to  orient  himself 
in  the  new  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  but  as  time  goes  on, 
and  children  gain  some  mastery  over  art  materials,  the  play 
materials  might  gradually  be  withdrawn  in  favour  of  those 
which  lend  themselves  to  more  creative  activities.  Very 
restrictive  devices  designed  by  adults,  such  as  colouring  books, 
should  never  be  used.2 


7.  Summary 

Arrangements  for  adequate  working  surfaces,  for  the  selec¬ 
tion,  storage  and  arrangement  of  materials,  and  for  their 
presentation  and  distribution  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
organized  by  the  teacher.  Children  find  greater  personal 
enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  success  in  the  use  of  certain 
materials  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  difficulty  which 

2See  p.  13, 
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the  children  may  find  in  their  use.  Toys  may  be  used  by 
children  during  the  art  sessions,  but  should  be  replaced  by 
art  materials  as  the  children  mature.  Devices  such  as  colour¬ 
ing  books  which  restrict  thought  and  which  interfere  with 
normal  expression,  however,  should  not  be  used  in  the 
classroom. 


9  “Me  and  some  children  playing  a  game,”  by  a  child,  age  5.  Children  adopt 
a  number  of  curious  conventions  in  painting.  This  is  called  a  “fold-over” 
picture. 


10  ‘Draw  a  snowman,”  said  the  teacher,  “and  put  in  a  tree.”  This  type  of 
domination  has  harmful  effects  upon  children  s  development.  The  children’s 
work  was  probably  copied  from  teacher’s  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 


XI  Manipulation  in  three  dimensions  with  cut  paper  by  a  child,  age  5.  Children 
manipulate  all  materials  before  producing  statements  in  symbolic  form. 


12  ‘Me  walking  to  school,”  an  illustration  in  cut  paper  by  a  child,  age  5. 
Children  develop  symbols,  no  matter  what  the  medium. 


14  Symbols  for  trees  made  in  plasticine  by  four  different  children,  ages  5  to 
5M*.  Method  used  by  all  is  “additive,”  but  one  child  emphasized  line  while 
the  others  emphasized  mass.  Note  roots  on  left-hand  tree,  apples  on  right- 
hand  tree,  and  feeling  for  balance  in  all  objects. 


13  “Me  playing  Cowboys  and  Indians.”  Outline  of  symbols  in  plasticine  by  a 
child,  age  5  Va. 


15  Box  sculpture,  painted.  Left:  no  title,  the  result  of  manipulation;  centre: 
“Where  my  Dad  works,”  the  result  after  some  preliminary  planning;  right: 
“a  lighthouse,”  the  name  given  after  manipulation  has  occurred.  Ages  of 
children:  5  to  5 Vj. 


16  Wood  sculpture,  painted.  Left:  “Just  a  thing,”  the  result  of  manipulation; 
right:  “a  bridge,”  named  after  manipulation;  centre:  “a  boat,”  the  result 
after  preliminary  planning.  Ages  of  children:  5  to  5L>. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  FOR  ART  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

1.  Subject  Matter  in  Painting 

The  art  work  first  produced  by  children  in  the  manipu- 
lative  stage  usually  bears  no  title,  but  as  the  children  gain 
control  over  their  media,  they  begin  to  give  titles  to  their  out¬ 
put.  By  studying  5,000  pictures  produced  by  children  in 
kindergartens  throughout  Ontario,  and  by  speaking  to  many 
children  making  pictures,  one  could  gain  some  indication  of 
the  subject  matter  which  apparently  appeals  most  to  them. 

Children  derive  their  subject  matter  from  either  actual  or 
vicarious  experience,  but  the  former  obviously  has  the  greater 
appeal  for  them.1  Most  of  the  subjects  which  they  select 
include  aspects  of  life  at  home,  at  play,  at  school,  and  in  the 
community,  together  with  flights  of  fancy  having  some  basis 
in  experience.2  It  should  further  be  noted  that  a  child,  in  the 
symbol  stage  particularly,  appears  to  have  greater  chances  of 
success  in  his  work  if  he  selects  a  subject  based  upon  actual 
experience.8 

The  titles  which  the  children  gave  to  their  pictures  fall 
into  a  number  of  clearly  defined  categories: 

(i)  Titles  which  require  little  or  no  verbalizing.  These 
are  titles  chosen  by  children  still  in  the  manipulative  stage, 
and  are  as  follows:  just  painting;  a  design;  all  colours;  it’s  a 
surprise;  it’s  just  stripes. 

X71  per  cent  of  the  pictures  studied  were  found  to  be  based  upon  actual 
experience. 

2For  example,  Mother  may  be  likened  to  a  queen;  or  an  imaginary  playmate 
may  perform  various  acts. 

8“Success”  means  here  vitality  and  clarity  of  expression.  About  95  per 
cent  of  the  pictures  based  upon  actual  experience  were  considered  to  be 
successful,  while  only  about  25  per  cent  were  deemed  successful  when  depicting 
vicarious  experience. 
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(ii)  Titles  which  are  mere  lists  of  words  isolated  in 
thought.  These  are  titles  chosen  by  children  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  gain  control  over  the  marks  they  make,  and  to  recognize 
the  shapes  they  produce.  Examples  are  as  follows:  a  man  and 
a  big  dish  and  an  aeroplane;  a  dog  and  a  house  and  a  tree. 

(iii)  Titles  expressing  an  experience  or  a  complete  story 
which  the  child  apparently  recognizes  in  his  work  after  he  has 
produced  a  picture  by  means  of  random  marks.  Examples  are 
as  follows:  it  looks  like  a  big  fire;  there's  so  much  water  the 
man  couldn't  get  out;  a  rainbow  lost  in  a  black  hole. 

(iv)  Titles  based  upon  newly  established  symbols  and 
subsequently  endowed  with  verbal  explanation  based  upon 
experience  in  life.  These  are  as  follows:  a  house  with  windows; 
the  sun  and  my  kitty  in  the  sun;  my  Mummy  and  me;  a  train. 

(v)  Titles  involving  the  use  of  well-established  symbols, 
together  with  those  newly  formed  in  the  painting  especially  to 
express  reaction  to  an  actual  experience  which  the  child  selects 
in  advance  of  the  painting.  These  are  as  follows:  Daddy's  car 
bringing  me  to  school;  Mother  picking  flowers  for  me  when 
I  am  in  hospital:  Mother  and  me  washing  the  dishes;  Mummy 
and  Daddy  going  out  at  night;  the  postman  bringing  me  a 
valentine;  a  little  girl  and  a  merry-go-round.4 

(vi)  Titles  involving  the  use  of  controlled  symbols  to 
express  reaction  to  vicarious  experience.  These  are  as  follows: 
Little  Boy  Blue  asleep  and  the  sheep  running  away;  the  bad 
wolf  can’t  blow  this  pig's  house  down,  because  I  made  it  strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  these  early  years  of  a  child’s 
life  some  indications  of  preference  for  subject  matter  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  sex  as  well  as  upon  the  experience  of  the 
young  painter.  The  number  of  symbols  used  for  mechanical 
objects,  for  example,  is  almost  three  times  greater  for  boys 
than  it  is  for  girls.8  Boys  also  produce  about  one  third  more 
symbols  for  animals.6  Girls,  who  frequently  arrive  at  the  symbol 
stage  before  boys,  use  a  slightly  larger  number  of  symbols  for 
human  beings7  and  for  toys.8  Neither  sex,  however,  shows 
great  interest  in  depicting  toys. 

‘Apparently,  the  “little  girl”  and  the  “little  boy”  are  often  the  young 
painters  themselves. 

“Boys,  11.6  per  cent;  girls,  4.0  per  cent  of  the  total  symbols  used. 

“Boys,  6.5  per  cent;  girls,  4.7  per  cent. 

7Boys,  22.8  per  cent;  girls,  32.8  per  cent. 

“Boys,  .04  per  cent;  girls,  2.5  per  cent. 
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2.  Subject  Matter  Associated  with  Media  other 

than  Paint 

The  subjects  selected  by  children  when  they  are  working 
with  media  other  than  paint,  closely  follow  those  previously 
mentioned.  This  is  particularly  true  of  cut  paper  and  modelling 
materials.  In  media  associated  with  box  and  wood  sculpture,  the 
similarity  is  not  so  noticeable,  since  these  materials,  although 
extremely  educative,  are  in  a  sense,  more  restrictive  than  is  paint. 
Children  working  with  boxes  and  wood  go  through  three  stages 
in  relation  to  subject  matter.  First  comes  the  object  made 
at  random,  and  it  is  given  no  name.  Next,  the  child  sees  a 
resemblance  between  the  object  he  has  produced  and  some 
object  in  his  experience.  In  this  stage,  as  the  child  builds  with 
wood  or  boxes  he  may  give  several  names  to  the  object  as  it 
takes  various  shapes.  Finally  comes  the  stage  at  which  the 
child  partially  plans  in  advance  and  produces  an  object  having 
a  definite  title,  such  as  “a  boat,”  “my  Dad’s  car,”  “my  house.” 


3.  Summary 

The  type  of  subject  selected  by  young  children  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  artistic  development  which  they  have 
reached,  rather  than  upon  the  type  of  material  they  use.  If 
a  child  selects  a  subject  for  expression  based  upon  his  actual 
experiences,  he  stands  a  greater  chance  of  achieving  success, 
than  if  he  takes  his  subject  from  vicarious  experience. 


Chapter  V 


MOTIVATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 

KINDERGARTEN 

1.  The  Means  of  Motivation 

What  motivates  human  beings  to  perform  the  acts 
associated  with  art,  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  it  is  normal  for  everyone,  including  very  young  children, 
to  manipulate  materials,  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder,  and  in 
so  doing  to  express  whatever  they  have  in  their  minds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  interests  and  abilities.  Thus,  the  small  child  may 
make  mud  pies  and  the  adult  may  create  a  garden. 

Young  children  in  the  kindergarten  may  be  encouraged  to 
perform  activities  in  art  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  may  be 
so  encouraged  without  much  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  rather  by  means  of  the  presence  of  interesting 
materials,  by  seeing  their  classmates  engaged  in  art  work,  or  by 
observing  the  finished  work  of  other  children.  The  teacher  may 
assist  directly  in  motivating  the  children  to  participate  in  the 
art  programme.  She  may  use  verbal  means  of  stimulation  with 
individual  children,  or  with  groups  of  children.  She  may 
utilize  music  or  song,  story  or  verse,  or  she  may  help  the 
children  to  define  a  problem  which  she  knows  they  would 
like  to  solve.  She  may  use  visual  aids,  or  she  may  organize  an 
excursion  for  the  purpose  of  expression.  Finally,  she  may  make 
use  of  a  co-operative  effort  as  a  spur  to  activity. 

2.  The  Extent  to  which  Motivation  is  Necessary 

In  order  to  discover  to  what  extent  motivation  is  required 
in  the  kindergarten,  so  that  all  children  may  engage  themselves 
in  art  work  for  a  maximum  part  of  any  art  period,  a  number 
of  experiments  were  performed. 

One  hundred  children  in  kindergarten,  of  whom  the  aver¬ 
age  chronological  age  was  approximately  five  years  and  eight 
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months,  were  given  no  direct  motivation  by  their  teachers. 
During  the  first  day,  and  largely  during  the  second,  the  children 
got  along  very  well  without  the  teachers,  and  kept  busy  either 
manipulating  materials,  or  producing  symbolic  work  in  two 
and  three  dimensions.  As  the  days  passed,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  children’s  interest  in  their  work  decreased,  with 
a  resulting  loss  in  the  variety  and  vitality  of  expression.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  older  children  were  more  adversely 
affected  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  by  the  lack  of  motivation, 
than  were  the  younger.1 

After  repeated  observations  of  similar  conditions,  but  with 
different  children,  some  conclusions  were  reached.  Young 
children  apparently  benefit  from  an  occasional  art  period  in 
which  the  teacher  has  not  taken  direct  steps  with  regard  to 
motivation.  Too  many  such  non-motivated  periods  following 
in  sequence,  however,  seem  to  deplete  many  children  of  their 
ideas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  children  in  the  symbolic 
stage  of  development. 


3.  Efffective  Methods  of  Motivation 

Having  established  the  fact  that  motivation  is  a  necessary 
part  of  an  art  programme  for  certain  children,  the  investigators 
proceeded  to  experiment  with  the  various  means  by  which 
children  might  be  stimulated.  First,  large  groups  of  children 
arranged  according  to  chronological  age  were  stimulated  by 
means  of  group  discussion.  Teachers  discussed  with  them 
topics  related  to  their  lives,  such  as,  how  I  get  ready  for  school; 
how  I  help  my  Mother;  playing  at  school.  It  was  found  that 
children  in  the  manipulative  stage,  while  apparently  enjoying 
the  discussion,  made  no  use  of  it  in  their  work.  Most,  but  not 
all  of  the  children  in  the  symbolic  stage,  however,  used  some 
aspect  of  the  topics  under  discussion  for  pictorial  expression. 

Music  as  a  motivating  force  may  be  used  to  good  effect 
with  most  children  in  the  kindergarten.2  After  the  teachers’ 

xAt  the  close  of  the  fifth  day,  50  per  cent  of  the  children  were  noticeably 
losing  interest,  and  this  50  per  cent  included  most  of  the  older  children  in  the 
class. 

2  After  a  second  attempt,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  children  were  responding 
to  music  by  producing  rhythmic  non-objective  paintings.  The  remainder 
painted  symbols. 
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suggestion  that  the  brush  might  dance  to  the  music,  the  chil¬ 
dren  produced  paintings,  some  of  which  exhibited  noticeable 
rhythmic  qualities.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  rhythmic 
qualities  shown  in  the  non-objective  work  done  to  music  car¬ 
ried  over  to  much  of  the  painting  subsequently  produced  in 
symbolic  form. 

A  story  well  told,  or  a  verse  effectively  recited  by  the 
teacher  may  be  used  to  motivate  some  children  in  the  symbolic 
stage.8  When  a  teacher  takes  more  than  ten  minutes  to  tell  a 
story,  the  response  becomes  rapidly  less  effective.  It  should  be 
added  that  a  short  version  of  a  well-known  and  well  loved  story, 
told  by  the  children,  themselves,  may  also  be  an  effective  means 
of  motivation  for  some  children.4  The  most  successful  pictures 
painted  or  drawn  as  a  result  of  motivation  by  a  literary  theme 
are  those  in  which  the  child  obviously  associates  himself  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  theme  he  depicts.5 

In  order  to  discover  to  what  extent  groups  of  kindergarten 
children  would  attempt  to  solve  a  problem,  they  were  given 
boxes  of  coloured  paper  scraps,  paste  and  Christmas  trees  lack¬ 
ing  decoration.  The  children  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  trees  were  to  be  decorated,  they  would  have  to  make  the 
decorations  themselves.  As  a  result,  delightful  decorations  were 
made.  Of  course,  many  minor  problems  arose  which  could  be 
solved  only  by  means  of  consultation  with  the  teacher.  Some 
of  these  problems  were  related  to  the  twisting  of  paper  into 
desired  shapes  or  to  the  hanging  of  the  completed  ornaments 
on  a  branch.  At  the  close  of  the  activity,  however,  the  children 
could  feel  that  the  designs  produced  were  their  own. 

Further  activities  of  this  nature  performed  by  the  children 
before  Easter,  made  it  quite  clear  that  little  children  have  no 
need  to  depend  upon  patterns  supplied  by  teachers.  Instead, 
they  are  quite  capable  of  creating  both  pictures  and  three- 
dimensional  objects  which  are  satisfying,  not  only  on  aesthetic 

8  About  30  per  cent  of  the  children  observed  responded  in  pictorial  form 
to  a  verbal  literary  stimulus.  Of  the  70  per  cent  remaining,  many  appeared 
disinterested  since  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  stories  were  outside  their 
first-hand  experience. 

4Response  was  as  high  as  60  per  cent  in  some  groups  with  an  average 
chronological  age  of  five  years,  eleven  months. 

6For  example.  Mother  Bear  and  Baby  Bear  might  tend  to  become  symbols 
of  the  young  painter  and  his  own  mother,  in  a  successful  picture  based  upon 
“The  Three  Bears.” 
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grounds,  but  also  because  they  demand  a  use  of  the  intelligence 
not  found  in  copy  work. 

Co-operative  efforts,  such  as  decorating  a  Christmas  tree, 
or  making  a  box  for  valentines,  are  obviously  within  the 
capabilities  of  little  children.  However,  co-operative  activities 
for  the  very  young  can  succeed,  apparently,  only  when  each 
child  has  personal  control  of  a  definite  part  of  the  project. 
Group  thinking  in  which  children  must  fuse  their  ideas  and 
manual  work,  must,  it  appears,  wait  for  some  years  until  the 
children  have  developed  to  a  greater  extent  socially.  The 
quasi-socialized  activities  mentioned,  however,  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  introduction  to  the  group  work  which  will 
engage  the  children  later  in  their  school  careers. 

Three  other  types  of  motivation  were  tested  with  three 
distinct  groups  of  children  in  the  symbol  stage:  the  use  of  a 
film;  the  use  of  photographs;  and  a  visit  to  a  fire  station.  Both 
film  and  photographs  had  as  their  subject  “The  Firemen.”  The 
commentary  attached  to  the  film,  and  a  teacher’s  questions 
served  as  verbal  stimuli  for  the  art  work.  With  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  teacher  told  a  story  similar  to  that  found  in  the  film, 
and  also  asked  questions  at  the  close  of  her  recitation.  During 
the  visit  to  the  fire  station,  the  children  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  firemen,  and  were  allowed  to  explore  the 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  to  an  almost  alarming  extent. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  most  successful  work 
in  art  came  from  the  group  experiencing  the  visit  to  the  fire 
station.  Every  child  in  the  fifty  participating  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  at  least  one  expression  immediately  after  his  visit.  In 
the  group  which  saw  the  film,  a  few6  of  the  children  failed  to 
respond,  while  in  the  group  seeing  the  photographs,  several 
did  not  produce  work  based  upon  the  selected  theme.7 

After  one  day  had  elapsed,  and  again  one  week  after  the 
motivation,  all  three  groups  were  asked  to  draw,  to  paint,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  depict  some  aspect  of  their  former  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  found  that  the  first-hand  experience  was  remem¬ 
bered  by  most  of  the  children  after  one  day,8  but  that  the 

66  per  cent 

7 15  per  cent 

875  per  cent  were  capable  of  producing  effective  work  after  one  day. 
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vicarious  experiences  were  forgotten  by  the  majority.9  After 
two  weeks  most  children  in  all  groups  failed  to  respond  without 
recapitulation  by  the  teacher. 

The  type  of  expression  found  one  day  after  the  experience 
is  worthy  of  note.  Nearly  all  of  the  children,  in  all  groups, 
produced  more  vital  work  after  this  short  lapse  of  time  than 
they  did  on  the  day  of  the  experience.  The  same  held  true 
after  two  weeks  for  a  very  few  children  in  the  group  visiting  the 
fire  station,30  but  not  for  any  child  in  the  other  two  groups. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  more  concrete  the  motiva¬ 
tion,  the  better  are  the  results  in  pictorial  form.  Films  are 
apparently  more  effective  than  photographs,  but  neither  is  as 
effective  as  an  actual  experience.  Whenever  motivation  is 
used  by  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  films,  pictures  or  an  excur¬ 
sion,  expression  must  quickly  follow  motivation.  A  short  delay 
in  time  between  a  strong  stimulus  and  the  production  of  art 
may  bring  about  progress  in  thought  for  some  children  but  a 
relatively  long  delay  halts  progress  for  all  but  a  very  few 
children. 


4.  The  Effects  of  Dictatorial  Methods 

of  Motivation 

A  type  of  motivation  not  so  far  mentioned  is  that  of  com¬ 
mand  by  the  teacher.  Two  groups  of  children  in  the  symbol 
stage  of  expression  were  told  to  draw  a  series  of  objects  selected 
by  the  teachers.11  Thus,  they  drew  “a  house”  on  one  day;  “a 
man,”  “a  tree/  and  snowman”  on  subsequent  days.  At  first, 
some  of  the  children  drew  objects  other  than  those  specified  by 
the  teacher,  but  they  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  subject  requested. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  drawing  of  the  snowman, 
almost  half  of  the  children  had  reverted  to  manipulative  work.12 

Later,  when  all  the  children  were  again  allowed  freedom 
in  their  selection  of  subject  matter,  many  continued  in  the 

930  per  cent  produced  work  after  one  day. 

108  per  cent 

“Total  number  of  children,  112. 

12About  44  per  cent  used  scribbles,  controlled  scribbles,  or  named  scribbles. 
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manipulative  stage  for  some  time.13  Of  the  children  who  had 
continued  in  the  symbol  stage,  several  placed  “houses,”  “snow¬ 
men,”  “men,”  or  “trees”  in  their  work,  regardless  of  the 
relevancy  of  these  objects  to  the  new  pictorial  subject  matter.14 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unnecessary  domination  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  retards  many  children  in  their  development  of 
expression,  and  interferes  with  their  thinking  about  new  sub¬ 
jects.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  children  who  were  subjected 
to  a  dictatorial  type  of  motivation  for  some  time,  evidently  could 
not,  at  first,  rely  upon  their  own  powers  of  thinking  in  art  when 
an  opportunity  for  so  doing  arose. 

5.  Summary 

Young  children  require  encouragement  to  perform  art 
activities.  For  a  time  they  may  work  without  stimulation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  eventually  they  deplete  their  ideas. 
The  teacher  may  renew  their  interest  and  stimulate  them  into 
action  by  means  of  new  materials,  and  problems,  and  by  the 
use  of  new  visual,  tactile,  and  oral  experiences.  The  most 
effective  means  of  motivation  is  to  arrange  for  the  children  to 
enjoy  an  experience  which  is  interesting,  and  unique,  but  which 
is  within  their  powers  of  comprehension.  Dictatorial  methods 
of  motivation  in  which  the  children  are  restricted  in  their  think¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  art  forms  which  they  may  use,  retard  the 
children’s  normal  rate  of  development  in  expression. 

13 18  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  11  per  cent  of  the  girls  required  five  days 
to  reach  their  former  stage  of  development. 

14About  48  per  cent  of  the  children  were  thus  affected  for  two  days. 
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GUIDANCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN  PERFORMING 
ART  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  Scope  of  Guidance 

Guidance  of  little  children  during  their  art  activities 
is  concerned  with  both  the  establishment  of  good  working 
habits  and  skills  and  with  the  maximum  development  of  the 
child  through  his  experiences  in  art. 

2.  Developing  Desirable  Working  Habits 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  desirable  working 
habits  in  the  classroom  is  made  clear  when  one  considers  the 
relatively  large  numbers  of  young  children  working  with  a 
wide  variety  of  media.  Because  a  child  is  required  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  thinking  for  himself,  the  formation  of 
good  habits  of  work  is  desirable,  so  that  he  can  concentrate 
upon  the  problems  of  expression. 

The  habits  of  work  considered  most  desirable  for  kinder¬ 
garten  children  to  establish  during  their  art  activities  appear 
to  be  the  following:  to  procure  and  to  store  their  own  supplies; 
to  work  agreeably  with  other  children  in  order  to  derive  the 
fullest  benefit  from  the  use  of  art  materials;  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  others;  and  to  obey  the  teacher  s  com¬ 
mands,  such  commands  being  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  children. 

In  order  to  gain  greater  insight  into  the  problem  of  guid¬ 
ance  at  the  kindergarten  level,  the  investigators  selected  a 
number  of  classroooms  for  observation.  It  was  agreed  by 
senior  school  officials  that  the  children  in  these  classrooms 
worked  in  an  orderly  manner.  At  the  same  time,  art  super¬ 
visors  praised  the  children’s  work  highly.  Ten  such  classrooms 
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were  selected,  and  observations  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  a  school  term  and  continued  off  and  on  for  seven  months. 

It  is  realized  that  guidance  is  a  very  personal  matter  with 
teachers,  and  that  each  teacher  not  only  has  her  own  methods 
of  guiding  children,  but  also  alters  her  methods  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  meet  special  circumstances.  Nevertheless, 
observation  disclosed  that  there  existed  a  number  of  common 
factors  in  the  work  of  the  successful  teachers. 

To  establish  suitable  habits  of  work,  the  teachers 
attempted  first  to  ensure  that  each  child  was  in  a  happy  state 
of  mind.  Next,  they  tried  to  help  the  children  to  understand 
exactly  what  they  should  do,  and  why  they  should  do  it. 
Instructions  were  always  clear  and  short.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  teachers  frequently  anticipated  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  the  children  might  make,  and  by  means  of  questions 
before  the  working  period,  helped  the  children  to  avoid  these 
errors. 

While  the  children  were  familiarizing  themselves  with  a 
new  routine,  such  as  procuring  paint,  the  teachers  did  not 
become  impatient  when  mistakes  were  made,  but  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  eventualities. 

In  every  classroom  these  successful  teachers  provided 
ample  opportunity  for  the  children  to  practice  the  new  routine. 
It  was  observed,  further,  that  the  teachers  did  not  hurry  the 
children  as  they  were  attempting  to  follow  instructions,  but 
rather,  remembered  that  they  needed  time  to  think  about  the 
new  situation.  Again,  the  teachers  did  not  startle  the  children 
by  suddenly  halting  them  in  what  they  were  doing.  When 
necessary,  they  spoke  quietly  to  individual  children.  Quite 
frequently,  when  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  class  as  a  whole, 
the  teachers  attracted  attention  by  playing  some  chords  on  the 
piano.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said,  first,  that  the  teachers  did 
not  withhold  praise  when  a  child  deserved  it,  and  second,  that 
the  teachers’  praise  was  accompanied  by  a  frequent  smile. 

3.  Guidance  to  Improve  Skill 

When  little  children  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  new 
habits  of  work,  a  number  of  individual  problems  arise  related 
to  the  acquisition  of  skills  needed  for  the  production  of  art 
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work.  Some  of  the  problems  in  this  connection  which  occur 
most  frequently  are  worthy  of  note.  Children  will  drip  paint 
over  a  page;  and  must  learn  to  wipe  off  the  brush  on  the  rim 
of  the  jar  containing  the  paint;  paper  will  move  as  a  child  is 
painting  and  he  must  learn  to  hold  it  firmly  with  his  unoccu¬ 
pied  hand;  painted  lines  before  “fuzzy”  because  the  child  has 
failed  to  load  the  brush  sufficiently  with  paint;  jars  of  paint 
will  spill;  brushes  will  be  placed  in  the  wrong  jar;  paint  will 
get  on  clothing;  scissors  will  not  cut;  and  so  on.  Each  problem 
indicates  that  the  child  must  develop  additional  skill  by  means 
of  greater  understanding  and  continual  practice. 

The  teachers  observed  did  not  attempt  to  develop  the 
various  skills  related,  for  example,  to  painting,  cutting  and  past¬ 
ing  by  means  of  formal  exercises.  In  order  to  develop,  say, 
the  skill  of  cutting  with  scissors,  a  child  must  have  a  project  in 
mind  at  which  he  wishes  to  work  and  in  which  the  use  of 
scissors  is  involved.  If  the  child  fails  to  hold  scissors  correctly, 
he  is  given  individual  instruction  how  to  do  it.  If  several 
children  fail  to  use  scissors  successfully,  the  teacher  either 
demonstrates  the  correct  method,  herself,  or  asks  a  child  who 
has  mastered  the  necessary  skill  to  demonstrate  for  her.  Teach¬ 
ing  continues  until  the  children  have  mastered  the  new  skill 
to  the  point  at  which  the  project  can  proceed.  In  this  way,  the 
skill  becomes  closely  associated  with  its  puipose,  and  thus, 
learning  and  teaching  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 


4.  Guidance  Related  to  Self-Reliance  and  to  the 

Expression  of  Ideas 

Guidance  applies  not  only  to  the  formation  of  habits  and 
the  acquisition  of  skills,  but  also  to  the  matter  of  helping  a 
child  to  make  decisions  for  himself,  and  to  carry  his  own  ideas 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Guidance  related  to  self-reliance 
and  to  the  expression  of  ideas  is  a  delicate  matter  and  requires 
that  the  teacher  understand  each  child,  and  at  the  same  time, 
know  something  about  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in  his 
artistic  development. 

Observation  of  groups  of  children  in  the  manipulative 
stage  leads  one  to  believe  that  little  or  no  guidance  is  required 
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apart  from  that  associated  from  habits  and  skills.1  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  usually  self-reliant  in  the  matter  of  playing  with 
materials,  and  like  to  be  left  alone  with  them.  Once  a  child 
enters  the  symbol  stage,  however,  and  has  advanced  beyond 
the  point  of  the  discovery  of  symbols,  guidance  becomes 
increasingly  necessary. 

The  teacher  may  offer  this  guidance  during  both  the  work¬ 
ing  period  and  an  appraisal  period.  Guidance  during  the 
working  period  was  observed  to  be  successful  if  it  was  offered 
in  a  short  space  of  time  and  was  presented  by  means  of  simple 
directions.  Moreover,  it  was  seen  to  be  effective  when  offered 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  A  young  child  has  only  a 
short  span  of  attention  to  devote  to  his  work,  and  must  receive 
no  unnecessary  interruptions.  Also,  he  concentrates  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  degree  for  short  periods,  at  which  time  he  usually 
resents  interruption.  It  was  sometimes  observed  that  a  very 
young  child,  or  one  who  was  developing  quickly  from  one 
artistic  stage  to  another,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  fresh 
start  after  he  had  been  interrupted.  If  he  did  not  begin  again, 
his  work  tended  to  be  a  failure.  Nevertheless,  there  are  times 
particularly  when  a  child  pauses  in  his  activity  when  a  word 
of  guidance  is  of  value  to  him. 

Sometimes  a  child  may  be  helped  towards  a  more  complete 
expression  by  means  of  verbal  questioning.  A  statement  in 
paint  concerning  a  trip  to  a  fire  hall  might  contain  only  a 
symbol  for  a  fireman.  Because  his  symbol  has  been  particu¬ 
larized  making  it  evident  that  he  has  progressed  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  symbol  stage,  the  teacher  might  safely  ask: 
“What  else  did  you  see?”  In  this  way,  the  child  would  be 
encouraged  to  relive  the  visit,  with  the  result  that  his  pictorial 
statement  would  be  more  complete.  It  is  sometimes  valuable, 
also,  to  encourage  a  child  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  some  of  his 
classmates,  for  in  this  way  he  learns  that  there  are  many 
different  statements  to  make  about  each  experience.  It  may 
be  added  that  such  private  toms  of  inspection  may  prompt 
some  children  to  try  their  hands  at  new  media. 

Guidance  may  be  effective  during  an  appraisal  session  at 
the  close  of  a  practical  work  period.  At  such  a  time  children 

1See  p.  5. 
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may  not  only  set  new  goals  for  themselves,  but  may  also  learn 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  others.  Appraisal  periods  may  be 
held  with  small  groups  of  children,  or  with  the  whole  class, 
depending  upon  the  common  interests  and  problems  which 
the  children  may  have. 

The  appraisal  periods  conducted  by  several  successful 
kindergarten  teachers  had  a  number  of  points  in  common  which 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  keynote  of  these  sessions  was  one 
of  praise  wherever  it  was  deserved.  Honest  effort  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  reason  for  praise  offered  by  the  teacher,  and  this 
meant  that  almost  everyone  received  commendation.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  children  were  encouraged  to  tell  what  they  liked 
about  the  painting  of  their  classmates,  and,  as  the  term  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  extent  to  which  the  children  developed  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  others  became  noticeable.  Children  were 
encouraged  to  question  each  other  about  then  work,  asking 
“How  do  you  get  into  your  house?’7  or  “How  do  you  see  out?” 
and  in  this  way  frequently  seemed  to  become  more  aware  of 
significant  detail  which  they  might  include  in  their  future 
work.  The  teachers  did  not  allow  the  aspect  of  pictorial  com¬ 
position  to  go  neglected.  Evidently,  kindergarten  children  can 
learn  about  such  items  as  centres  of  interest,  balance,  and 
rhythm.  By  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  “John  has 
shown  us  a  fine  fireman  who  stands  out  so  that  we  can  all  see 
him,”  or  “Mary  has  used  all  her  paper  to  tell  us  interesting 
things  about  her  house,”  or  “George  has  made  some  lovely  lines 
that  look  like  the  wind  blowing,”  the  teachers  very  readily 
brought  the  children  to  realize  that  art  is  a  matter  of  a  design 
related  to  an  idea. 

5.  Guidance  in  the  Home 

A  final  word  about  guidance  relates  to  that  offered  to 
children  by  their  parents. 

The  majority  of  parents  interviewed  appeared  to 
appreciate  the  results  of  contemporary  art  education  in  the 
kindergarten.2  It  is  obvious  that  an  art  programme  will  be 

2Of  parents  interviewed  in  a  survey  conducted  during  “Open  House”  at 
a  number  of  kindergartens  in  Toronto,  75  per  cent  said  they  approved,  while 
the  remainder  either  disapproved  or  stated  no  opinion  regarding  the  art 
programme. 
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more  effective  if  it  is  given  support  by  parents.  Little  children 
usually  perform  various  art  activities  at  home,  similar  to  those 
which  they  learn  at  school.  Parents  who  encourage  children 
to  express  their  own  ideas,  and  to  work  in  a  manipulative  or 
symbolic  manner,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  each  child  may  be,  will  greatly  assist  kindergarten 
teachers.  In  other  words,  it  appears  desirable  that  little  chil¬ 
dren  should  work  at  home,  as  well  as  at  school  in  a  creative 
fashion. 

A  small  child,  of  course,  expects  praise  for  the  work  he 
produces.  Perhaps  the  greatest  praise  he  can  receive  for  his 
efforts  in  art  might  take  the  form  of  a  pin  board,  placed  in  his 
bedroom,  on  which  the  young  artist  may  hang  his  work. 


6.  Summary 

It  will  be  realized  from  the  foregoing  chapters  that  art 
must  take  an  important  place  in  the  general  education  of  little 
children.  Again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  success  of  the 
art  programme  depends  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  clear  that 
certain  types  of  teaching  restrict  expression  and  hinder  the 
development  of  children.  Other  methods  of  teaching  assist 
children  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  expressions  in  art, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  provide  the  children  with  an 
opportunity  for  normal  development.  To  be  successful,  a 
teacher  must  understand  what  the  normal  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  art  may  be,  and  she  must  be  able  to  interpret  with 
considerable  sensitivity  and  insight  the  various  froms  of 
expression  which  children  adopt.  She  must  be  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  aesthetic  qualities  which  invariably  appear  in  most 
children’s  work.  She  must  plan  the  physical  setting,  and  must 
choose  the  materials  for  art  activities  with  the  greatest  care. 
She  must  see  that  the  children  select  suitable  subject  matter 
for  expression  and  she  must  provide  motivation  to  increase  the 
children’s  interest  in  subject  matter  when  the  need  arises.  Suit¬ 
able  guidance  for  the  young  people  under  her  charge  must  be 
available  when  it  is  required,  and  must  be  offered  with  due 
regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  even  the  youngest  children. 
She  must  remember  always,  and  in  all  situations  during  the 
art  sessions,  that  unnecessary  domination  over  ideas,  working 
habits,  or  design  will  militate  against  the  educative  values 
inherent  in  the  programme  of  art  education  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten. 


CONCLUSION 


There  is  probably  no  part  of  teaching  which  is  more 
stimulating  or  rewarding  than  that  of  conducting  a  programme 
of  art  education  in  the  kindergarten.  Certainly,  no  other  sub¬ 
ject  field  has  greater  appeal  for  little  children.  More  than  this, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  art  activities  are  highly  educative.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  young  people  can  learn  efficiently 
without  this  work.  By  means  of  art,  little  children  whose 
spoken  vocabulary  is  limited  and  who  cannot  yet  read  or  write, 
readily  find  in  art  a  vocabulary  broad  and  flexible  enough  for 
both  personal  expression  and  communication.  In  a  relatively 
short  time,  moreover,  the  children  learn,  not  only  how  to 
exchange  ideas  through  the  medium  of  art,  but  also  how  to 
make  statements  with  extraordinary  charm. 

In  conducting  an  art  programme  efficiently,  kindergarten 
teachers  are  confronted  with  a  task  requiring  both  ability  as 
educationists,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
under  their  care. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  in  art  education  lies  not 
in  solving  the  problems  arising  from  the  use  of  art  materials 
and  techniques,  important  as  these  problems  may  be.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  be  found  in  the  delicate  balance  which  a  teacher 
must  maintain  between  assuming  leadership  on  the  one  hand, 
and  allowing  the  children  to  develop  their  own  abilities,  and 
to  express  their  own  ideas,  on  the  other.  Without  such  a 
balance,  a  programme  of  art  in  the  kindergarten  can  scarcely 
be  successful;  with  it,  the  programme  can  bring  rich  educational 
rewards. 
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